Engraving  represents  the  murderous  attack  of  Fiesclii’s  upon  Louis  Philippe  and  Family— the  full  particulars  of  which,  and 
explanation  of  reference  figures,  will  be  given  in  our  next,  r ri-  j r , 
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A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 

Of  the  most  dreadfiil  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Pamines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Shipwrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials, 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  published — showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the’  pages  of  Eiction  and  Romance.  ' 

“ The  Death  Wakeant”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  ' Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“ IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 
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UNION  WORKHOUSES. 

“ A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand.” — Byrcn. 

People  of  all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor,  should  contemplate  the 
Union  Workhouse — this  is  the  receptacle  for  all  of  you  if  reduced  to 
privation.  Look  at  them  attentively,  and  then  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion, Does  any  body  of  pseudo  philosophers  possess  a right  to  imprison 
you  within  its  detestable  precincts, — a right  first  to  pillage  you  of  the 
property  which  was,  and  is,  your  rightful  inheritance,  and  then  immure 
you  within  these  hateful  walls,  to  starve,  to  rot,  to  die?  Alas  ! the  poor 
have  no  organs  to  chronicle  their  grievous  wrongs  committed  in  the  name 
of  law — no  one  who  can  mingle  amongst  “ paupers”  (hateful  appellation), 
to  hear  their  sad  tale  in  order  to  place  their  sufferings  before  an  indig- 
nant public.  Once  incarcerated  in  a Union  Workhouse,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  a “ pauper’s”  wrongs  can  be  redressed,  his  complaints  attended 
to,  or  his  sufferings  alleviated  ; no,  no,  all  access  is  barred,  all  complaint 
hushed  by  the  fear  of  severe  punishment.  Reduced  to  the  lowe.st  state 
bordering  on  famine,  he  soon  becomes  prematurely  aged  and  infirm,  or 
reason  loses  her  seat,  and  death  closes  over  his  humble  and  unmarked 
grave.  Why,  gentle  reader,  are  all  these  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  poor? 
Mark!  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population!  and  to  save  the  estates  (f  rich 
men — in  many  cases  filched  from  the  poor.  Why  was  the  bastardy  clause 
introduced  into  tbePoor  Law  Bill } to  prevent po;)u?afiim ! It  has  prevented 
a living  population,  by  increasing  the  horrible  crime  of  infanticide.  But  is 
this  law  beneficial  to  any  class  ? No  such  thing  ; it  has  increased  the  poor- 
rates  instead  of  decreasing  them.  In  the  parish  which  is  degraded  by 
this  vile  building,  the  rates  are  at  this  moment  5s.  in  the  pound,  annually 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers.  But  are  the  paupers”  well  fed 
— well  clothed  ; — the  orphan  or  poor  man’s  cliild  decently  educated  ! No 
such  thing.  Some  short  time  since,  the  men  and  women  were  slowly  starved 
by  an  allowance  of  fourteen  ounces  of  bacon,  and  stewed  beef  once  a week  I 
But  the  Commissioners  thought  this  too  much,  and  they  sent  a creature  of 
their  own  down  to  Basing,  to  displace  the  governor  of  the  workhouse. 
This  man  carried  out  the  Malthusian  doctrine  with  a vengeance,  by  re- 
ducing ihe  bacon  and  meat  to  sevrn  ounces  a week,  with  a similar  re- 
duction in  their  pudding  and  potatoes  ! We  ask,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
crime  should  increase,  and  burden  our  counties  with  increased  taxation? 
Is  it  surprising  that  human  beings  commit  depredation  in  preference  to 
being  thus  treated — we  will  speak  out — thus  slowly  murdered  ! Are  they 
well  clothed  ! Yes,  if  a prison  dress,  to  imply  degradation  is  being  so, 
then  the  Malthusian  philosophers  have  cause  to  boast  of  their  kind  feel- 
ings. Are  they  better  educated  ? This  we  know  to  be  impossible,  for 
creatures  who  desire  to  lessen  pauper  population  are  not  the  men  (forgive 
us  the  term)  to  give  education  to  those  they  desire  to  starve. 

If,  after  the  kind  of  dietary  given  below,  the  youthful  or  the  aged  become 
diseased,  a student  is  employed  to  attend  these  Unions,  to  give  them  speedy 
relief  aX  2s.  6d.  per  *'  pauper”  per  annum  ! In  addition  to  all  this,  should 
a pauper  dare  complain,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  oakum-rooin,  the 
black-hole,  or  a whipping-post,  would  be  his  portion.  They  are  lodged 
in  cells,  or  locked  up  like  cattle  in  the  yards,  separated  from  their  wives  ; 
and  the  children  from  both,  because  of  the  fear  of  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. So  cruel  and  ridiculous  are  these  men,  that  the  sexes  who,  phi- 
siologically  speaking,  are  past  generating  their  species,  are  subjected  to 
the  same  unnatural  rules,  and  only  allowed  to  see  each  other  tbrough 
iron  bars.  We  have  stated,  that  as  regards  humanity,  the  old  law,  con- 
trasted with  the  new  law,  was  as  a “ Hyperion  to  a Satyr.”  With  res- 
pect to  dietary,  the  poor  were  once  well  fed  ; now  they  are  starved.  With 
reference  to  taxation,  the  law  of  Elizabeth  was  infinitely  preferable 
under  competent  officers.  It  was  stringent  if  put  in  force  against  the 
badly  disposed — it  was  mild  and  god-like  to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  or- 
phan and  the  widow.  It  afforded  a chance  to  the  able-bodied  to  return 
back  into  the  world,  and  obtain  an  honourable  subsistence.  It  assisted 
persons  with  funds  to  prevent  them  entering  the  workhouse.  It  recog- 
nised the  inalienable  right  of  the  poor  lo  relief  upon  the  soil  of  their  birth  ; and 
if  it  erred,  it  was  on  the  side  of  benevolence  and  humanity — virtues 
despised,  trampled  under  foot,  and  laughed  at  by  the  paltry  Malthusians. 
In  those  parishes  that  have  defied  these  cold-hearted  men — we  mean  the 
districts  under  Hobhonse’s  Acts,  and  other  local  laws — the  people  are 
treated  like  human  beings,  with  but  few  exceptions  ; and  as  a proof  of 
our  position  relative  to  economy,  we  will  give  one  or  two  examples 
amongst  many  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  In  8t.  Panerns,  Mid- 
dlesex, the  poors’-rates  for  the  year  is  only  2».  in  the  pound,  including 
Police  and  County  rale,  which  are  about  half  the  atnount.  In  Marylebone 
the  rates  are  nearly  the  same,  while  these  contemptible  Unions  fleece  the 
rate-payers  of  nearly  three  times  this  amount.  Again,  there  are  many 

paupers”  who  have  known  better  days — who  have  had  kind  friends 
and  happy  homes  ; but  through  reverses  of  fortune,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  parochial  relief  in  the  very  parishes  where  they  have 
flourished,  paid  taxes  to  the  poor,  and  reared  a family  in  happiness  and 
honour.  Untainted  by  crime,  spotless  in  reputation,  unblemished  in 
morals,  religious  in  their  heart’s  core.  Reader,  imagine  these  unfortunates 
in  the  Union  I and  this  is  no  case  coloured  for  effect,  it  is  too  fatally  true. 


Are  they  treated  better  than  persons  who  have  never  known  prosperity  or 
paid  rates — are  their  feelings  consulted?  No  ! they  are  treated  the  same 
as  others — there  is  no  classification — they  form  atoms  in  the  ‘‘  pauper” 
population  of  the  land  ; and  the  sooner  they  are  sent  to  their  last  resting- 
places  under  the  green  sod  so  much  happier  would  these  Neros  feel. 
The  Commissioners  like  strangers  to  govern  their  Union  Workhouses  in 
preference  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  locality,  for  obvious  reasons  : 
the  former  can  play  the  tyrant  to  suffering  humanity — the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  imbued  with  some  touch  of  pity  for  the  helpless  condition  of 
old  neighbours.  Hence  in  this  Union  on  which  we  have  dilated,  the  old 
governor  treated  the  paupers  with  feeling  akin  to  kindness  ; but  this 
new  governor  is  spoken  of  by  the  rate-payers  in  language  which  we  dare 
not  repeat.  Yes,  the  very  persons  who  cheerfully  support  their  neigh- 
bours in  this  Union  Workhouse  (on  which  not  one  rf  them  pass  and  look  at 
without  a shudder — that  sends  the  life  current  coldly  through  their  hearts), 
speak  of  this  governor  with  bitterness,  for  his  having  lowered  the  paupers’ 
dietary  to  four  ounces  of  boiled  meat,  and  three  ounces  of  bacon 
ONCE  a week,  and  his  general  conduct  to  the  inmates. 

We  implore  every  Englishman  who  is  not  a Malthusian  to  repudiate 
this  horrible  treatment  of  the  poor  on  the  ground  of  right — of  humanity, 
and  of  justice.  We  could  write  volumes  ou  this  subject — we  might  enter 
into  party  warfare,  but  this  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  wish  to  incite 
youthful  minds  to  examine  this  part  of  our  criminal  code,  for  it  is  nothing 
else ; and  if  they  do  not  rise  from  the  task  with  feelings  of  utter  detesta- 
tion at  such  enormous  cruelty,  and  with  a fixed  determination  to  demand 
an  amelioration  of  it,  we  are  much  mistaken.  Our  readers  cannot 
peruse  these  pages  without  enlarging  their  minds  and  expanding  their 
intellects ; and  knowledge  tends  to  humanize  them — blessed  philan- 
thropy springs  up  from  the  deeply-charged  fountains  of  their  hearts  ; 
and  having  learned  to  detest  oppression — to  despise  and  abhor  cruelty — 
they  insensibly  imbibe  benevolent  sentiments.  As  they  progress  in  years, 
these  feelings  gain  new  force,  for  impressions  made  on  the  youthful 
mind  are  not  easily  rased.  Let  us  hope  then  that  what  we  have  written 
will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that  many  a youthful  genius  may  now 
earn  to  condemn  the  New  Poor  Law. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  respecting  the  Union  Workhouse  and 
its  dietary.  There  are  forty-two  rooms,  some  of  them  small,  others 
large  ones ; the  latter  are  thirty  feet  by  sixteen,  and  are  all  of  one  width  ; 
but  the  length  of  them  varies.  Men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  are  kept 
separate,  and  are  locked  up  in  the  yards  like  cattle.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  inmates,  and  the  average  mortality  is  two  to  four 
a week  ; last  week  there  were  four  deaths.  The  height  from  the  floors 
to  ceilings  is  eight  feet,  and  six  feet  from  the  fours  to  windows  ; so  that 
nothing  cun  be  perceived  but  the  clouds.  These  windows  are  two  feet  six- by 
two  feet  eight  inches.  The  height  of  the  prison  is  tliirty-eight  feet ; the 
lower  tier  of  windows  is  obscured  by  the  stabling. 


THE  DIETARY. 


BRKAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

Sunday  

r Bread,  6 oz. 

t Bread,  8 oz. 

f Bread,  6 oz. 

1 Gruel,  ll-pint 

( Cheese,  2 oz. 

[ Coffee,  1 pint 

Monday  

Same. 

\ Beef,  4 oz. ! 

1 Vegetables,  1 lb. 

Same. 

Tuesday  

Same. 

( Pudding,  8 oz. 

1 Vegetables,  1 lb. 

Same. 

Wednesday ... 

Same. 

1 Bread,  4 oz. 

( Pea  Soup,  1 J pint. 

Same. 

Thursday 

Same. 

( Pudding,  8 oz. 
t Vegetables,  1 lb. 

Same. 

Same. 

( Bread,  8 oz. 

1 Cheese,  2 oz. 

Same. 

Saturday  

Same, 

j Bacon,  3 oz. ! ! 

1 Vegetables,  1 lb. 

Same 

Thus  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Commissioners  have  arrived 
at  the  starvation  point — six  pounds  and  a half  of  bread  for  seven  days, 
the  staple  article  of  diet,  for  an  able-bodied  man,  requires  no  comuient: 
four  ounces  of  boiled  beef!  and  three  ounces  of  rusty  bacon!!  will 
gorge  the  poor  to  repletion.  Then,  in  order  that  their  appetites  may  not 
pall,  they  deluge  them  with  ten  pints  and  a half  of  gruel  ! and  seven 
pints  of  coftee  ! four  pounds  of  v'egetables,  flanked  by  one  pound  of  bard 
pudding,  almost  closes  the  scene  ; but  the  tyrants,  fearful  that  indigestion 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  weekly  feeding,  generously  throw  at 
the  “ pursey,  bloated,  gouty”  pailpers.  four  ounces  of  cheese.  'Phis  is  all 
truly  barbarous  ; but  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  further 
comment  from  our  indignant  hearts. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolate  bosoms  : 

The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 

And  the  ‘ poor’  die  in  silence.”( 
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MEMOIRS  OP  MRS.  ROBINSON, 

MISTRESS  OF  GEORGE  IV.,  WRITTEN  BT  HERSELF. 

(Continued  from  our  last,  page  67.) 

The  stated  time  of  concealment  elapsed,  and  still  my  husband  was 
perpetually  at  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  inn.  Still  he  was  evidently  under 
the  control  of  his  articles,  and  still  desirous  that  our  marriage  should 
he  kept  a secret.  My  mother  began  to  feel  a considerable  degree  of 
inquietude  upon  the  subject ; particularly  as  she  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Robinson  was  not  exactly  in  that  state  of  expectation  which  he  had 
represented.  She  found  that  be  was  already  of  age,  and  that  he  had  still 
some  months  to  serve  of  his  clerkship.  She  also  heard  that  he  was  not 
the  nephew  and  heir,  but  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  man  from  whom  he 
expected  a handsome  fortune;  though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  now 
commodore  William  Robinson,  who  was  then  in  India,  reaping  the  fruits 
of  industry  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Clive. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  my  mother  repented  the  influence 
she  had  used  in  promoting  our  union.  She  informed  Mr.  Robinson  that 
she  apprehended  some  gross  deception  on  his  part,  and  that  she  would 
no  longer  consent  to  our  marriage  being  kept  a secret.  The  reputation 
of  a darling  child,  she  alleged,  was  at  stake  ; and  though  during  a few 
weeks  the  ivorld  might  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  my  marriage, 
some  circumstances  that  had  transpired,  now  rendered  an  immediate 
disclosure  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Robinson,  finding  my  mother  inexorable,  resolved  on  setting  out 
for  Wales,  in  order  to  avow  our  marriage,  and  to  present  me  to  his  uncle, 
for  such  he  still  obstinately  denominated  his  father.  My  mother  wished 
to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  her  friends  at  Bristol,  and 
accordingly  we  set  out  on  the  journey  ; we  passed  through  Oxford  ; visited 
the  dilFerent  colleges  ; proceeded  to  Blenheim,  and  made  the  tour  a tour 
of  pleasure,  with  the  hope  of  soothing  my  mother’s  resentment,  and 
exhilarating  mj'  spirits,  tvhich  were  now  perpetually  dejected.  I cannot 
help  mentioning  that,  shortly  after  nij’  marriage,  I formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a young  lady,  whose  mind  was  no  less  romantic  than  my  own, 
and  while  Mr.  Robinson  was  occupied  at  chambers,  we  almost  daily 
passed  our  morning  hours  in  Westminster  Abbe)’.  It  was  to  me  a 
soothing  and  a gratifying  scene  of  meditation.  I have  often  remained 
in  the  gloomy  chapels  of  that  sublime  fabric,  till  I became  as  it  were  an 
inhabitant  of  another  world.  The  dim  light  of  the  Gothic  windows,  the 
vibration  of  my  footsteps  along  the  lofty  aisles,  the  train  of  reflections 
that  the  scene  inspired,  were  all  suited  to  the  temper  of  my  soul ; and 
the  melancholy  propensities  of  my  earliest  infancy  seemed  to  revive  with 
an  instinctive  energy,  which  rendered  them  the  leading  characteristics  of 
my  existence.  Indeed,  the  world  has  mistaken  the  character  of  my 
mind;  I have  ever  been  the  reverse  of  volatile  and  dissipated;  I mean 
not  to  write  my  own  eulogy,  though  with  the  candid  and  sensitive  mind 
I shall,  I trust,  succeed  in  my  vindication. 

On  our  arrival  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Robinson  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
proceed  towards  Tregunter,  the  seat  of  his  uncle,  alone,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  my  cordial  reception,  or  to  avoid  the  mortification  I 
should  experience,  should  he  refuse  to  sanction  our  union.  Mr.  Robin- 
son left  me  a few  guineas,  and  promised  that  his  absence  should  be  short 
and  his  affection  increasing. 

I had  now  been  married  near  four  months  : and,  though  love  was  not 
the  basis  of  my  fidelity,  honour,  and  a refined  sense  of  feminine  rectitude, 
attached  me  to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the  person  of  my  husband.  I 
considered  chastity  as  the  brightest  ornament  that  could  embellish  the 
female  mind,  and  I regulated  my  conduct  to  that  tenour  which  has  prin- 
ciple more  than  affection  to  strengthen  its  progress. 

At  Bristol,  my  mother  experienced  the  most  gratifying  reception  ; all 
her  former  friends  rejoiced  to  see  her;  I was  invited  daily  to  feasts  of 
hospitality,  and  I found  that  fortune  was,  to  common  minds,  a never- 
failing  passport.  Mr.  Robinson  was  represented  as  a young  man  of  con- 
siderable expectations,  and  his  wife  was  consequently  again  received  as 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Darby.  The  house  in  which  I first  opened  my  eyes 
to  this  world  of  sorrow,  the  minister,  its  green,  the  school-house  where 
I had  passed  many  days,  the  tomb  of  my  lost  relatives  in  the  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  were  all  visited  by  me  with  a sweet  and  melancholy 
interest.  But  the  cathedral,  the  brass  eagle  in  the  middle  aisle,  under 
which,  when  an  infant,  I used  to  sit  and  join  in  the  loud  anthem,  or 
chaunt  the  morning  service,  most  sensibly  attached  me.  I longed  again 
to  occupy  my  place  beneath  its  expanding  wings,  and  once  I went,  before 
the  service  began,  to  gratify  my  inclination. 

Language  cannot  describe  the  sort  of  sensation  which  I felt,  when  I heard 
the  well-known,  long-remembered  organ  flinging  its  loud  peal  through 
the  gothic  structure.  I hastened  to  the  cloisters.  The  nursery  windows 
were  dim  and  shattered  ; the  bouse  was  sinking  to  decay.  The  mould- 
ering walk  was  gloomy,  and  my  spirits  were  depressed  beyond  description  : 
I stood  alone,  wrapt  in  meditation:  '‘Here,”  said  I,  “did  my  infant 
feet  pace  to  and  fro  ; here,  did  I climb  the  long  stone  bench,  and  swiftly 
measure  it,  at  the  peril  of  my  safety.  On  those  dark  and  winding  steps, 
did  I sit  and  listen  to  the  full-toned  organ,  the  loud  anthem,  and  the  bell, 
which  called  the  parishioners  to  prayer.”  I entered  the  cathedral  once 

more  ; I read  and  re-read  the  monumental  inscriptions  ; I paused  upon 
the  grave  of  Powell ; I dropped  a tear  on  the  small  square  ground  tablet 
which  bore  the  name  of  Evelyn*.  Ah  ! how  little  has  the  misjudging 
world  known  of  what  has  passed  in  my  miud,  even  in  the  apparently 
gayest  moments  of  my  existence  ! How  much'have  I regretted  that  ever 
I was  born,  even  when  I have  been  surrounded  with  all  that  could  gratify 
the  vanity  of  woman  ! 

Mr.  Robinson  on  his  arrival  at  Tregunter,  dispatched  a letter  Informing 
me  that  his  uncle  seemed  disposed  to  act  handsomely,  but  that  he  had 
only  ventured  to  avow  an  intention  to  marry,  fearful  of  abruptly  declaring 
that  he  had  been  already  some  months  a husband.  Mr.  Harris,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  my  father-in-law,  replied,  that  he  hoped  the  object  of 
his  choice  was  not  too  young.”  At  this  qne.stion,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
somewhat  disconcerted. — “ A young  wife,”  continued  Mr.  Harris,  “ can- 
not mend  a man’s  fortune  : how  old  is  the  girl  you  have  chosen  ? 

“ She  is  nearly  seventeen  !” 

I was  then  only  fifteen  and  a few  months. 

‘‘  I hope  she  is  not  handsome,”  was  the  second  observation.  “ You 
say  she  is  not  rich,  and  beauty,  without  money,  is  but  a dangerous  sort 
of  portion.” 

“ Will  you  see  her  1” 

“ I have  no  objection,’’  said  Mr.  Harris. 

“ She  is  now  with  her  mother  at  Bristol — for,”  continued  Mr.  Robinson, 
with  some  hesitation,  “ she  is  my  wife.” 

Mr.  Harris  paused,  and  then  replied,  ‘‘  Well ! stay  with  me  only  a few 
days,  and  then  you  shall  fetch  her.  If  the  thing  is  done,  it  cannot  be 
undone.  She  is  a gentlewoman,  vou  say,  and  I can  have  no  reason  to 
refuse  seeing  her.” 

To  be  continued  Weekly, 

SAUSAGES. — There  is  a police  report  in  the  papers  which  will, 
we  suspect,  have  a very  powerful  influence  on  the  home  trade  in  sau- 
sages. The  facilities  for  fraud  afforded  by  the  mysterious  miscellany 
of  which  a sausage  is  composed  have  occasioned  a great  variety  of  specu- 
lative conjectures  as  to  the  probable  ingredients  of  such  an  article.  It 
has  been  roundly  asserted  that  a certain  household  animal  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  sausage  dealers — a statement  we  are  really 
disposed  to  believe,  when  we  find  “ a very  respectable  man”  in  the  trade 
keeping  on  his  premises  calves  that  have  died  of  disease,  and  beef  “ un- 
fit for  the  consumption  of  man” — the  latter  avowedly  intended  for  con- 
version into  sausage  meat.  If  respectable  tradesmen  do  not  scruple  to 
employ  such  materials  in  supplying  the  demand  for  sausages  which  the 
public  appetite  creates,  what  may  be  expected  from  dealers  who  depend 
on  the  cheapness  of  their  goods  rather  than  the  quality  ? It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  discovery  just  made  was  not  effected  in  time  to  save 
the  sausage-eating  public  from  an  extra  consumption  which  occurs  pe- 
riodically at  Christmas.  We  su.spect  that  many  a turkey  would  have 
come  to  table  without  its  customary  garniture  if  the  police  report  had 
appeared  a fortnight  before  Christmas-day  instead  of  a fortnight  after. 
To  speak  seriously,  the  mischief  done  to  the  public  health  by  the  sale  of 
unwholesome  food  must  be  very  great,  and  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  it.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report,  that  the  “ respectable  trades- 
man drew  a wide  distinction  between  beef  or  pork  sausages  and  what  are 
termed  large  and  small  Germans,  as  well  as  black  puddings;  for  he 
teemed  to  consider  that  by  confining  his  business  to  the  latter  he  might 
use  what  sort  of  meat  he  chose — anything,  in  fact,  being  good  enough 
for  the  consumers  of  Germans,  large  and  small,  or  black  puddings.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  think  that  a taste  for  these  latter  articles  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  unprotected.  There  should  be  equal  justice  for  the  rich 
consumer  of  the  high-priced  Epping,  and  the  humble  devourers  of  the 
low-priced  saveloy.  It  seems  that  a German  sausage  is  not  less  genuine 
for  being  unwholesome,  since  the  sausages  eaten  in  Germany  by  the 
Germans  themselves  cause  mortal  diseases,  as  we  are  told  by  Liebig. 
The  subject  is  reality  of  importance  to  the  health  of  the  public,  and  on 
that  account  we  call  attention  to  it. 

ON  CAVE. 

In  the  Church  if  Barrow-upon-Scar,  in  the  County  of  Leicester. 

Here  in  this  grave  there  lies  a Cave, 

We  call  a Cave  a grave  ; 

If  Cave  be  grave,  and  grave  be  Cave, 

Then  reader  judge,  I crave,  I crave. 

Whether  doth  Cave  here  lie  in  grave. 

Or  grave  here  lie  in  Cave  ; 

If  grave  in  Cave  here  buried  lie. 

Then  “ Grave,  where  is  thy  victory” 

Go,  Reader,  and  report,  here  lies  a Cave, 

Who  conquers  Death,  and  buries  his  own  grave. 

On  MRS.  DEATH,  Comedian,  late  of  the  Norwich  Company. 
Here  lies  Death’s  wife ; when  this  way  next  you  tread. 

Be  not  surprised  should  Death  himself  be  dead., 

* A friend  of  our  family. 
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THE  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  GREAT  GUN  ON  BOARD  THE  PRINCETON  IN 

AMERICA. 


About  ten  days  after  tlie  execution,  the  young 
lady  came  home.  It  appeared,  Iiowever,  that 
what  all  the  witnesses  had  sworn  was  true,  and 
the  fact  was  found  to  be  thus  circumstanced  : — 
The  young  lady  declared,  that  having  pre- 
viously agreed  to  go  off  with  the  gentleman  that 
courted  her,  he  had  given  out  that  he  was  going 
a journey  to  the  north,  but  that  he  waited  con- 
cealed at  a little  house  near  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  till  the  time  appointed,  which  was  the 
day  she  disappeared.  That  he  had  horses  ready 
for  himself  and  her,  and  was  attended  by  two 
servants  also  on  horseback.  That  as  she  was 
walking  with  her  uncle,  he  reproached  her  with 
persisting  in  her  resolution  to  marry  a man  of 
whom  he  disapproved ; and  after  much  alterca- 
tion, she  said,  with  some  heat,  ‘ I have  set  my 
heart  upon  it;  if  I do  not  marry  him,  it  will  be 
my  death;  and  don’t  kill  me;  uncle,  don’t  kill 
me  ;’  that  just  as  she  pronounced  these  words, 
she  heard  a fire-arm  discharged  very  near  her, 
at  which  she  started,  and  immediately  after- 
wards saw  a man  come  forward  from  among 
the  trees  with  a wood  pigeon  in  his  hand,  that 
he  bad  just  shot.  That  coming  near  the  place 
appointed  for  their  rendezvous,  she  formed  a 
pretence  to  let  her  uncle  go  on  before  her,  and 
her  suitor  being  waiting  for  her  with  a horse, 
she  mounted,  and  immediately  rode  off.  That 
instead  of  going  into  the  north,  they  retired  to 
a house  in  which  he  had  taken  lodgings,  near 
Windsor,  where  they  were  married  the  same 
day,  and  in  about  a week  went  a journey  of 
pleasure  to  France,  from  whence,  when  they 
returned,  they  first  heard  of  the  misfortune 
which  they  had  inadvertently  brought  upon 
their  uncle. 


®^®®UMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. — A gentleman  died  possessed 
of  a very  considerable  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  only  child,  a daughter, 
appointing  his  brother  to  be  her  guardian,  and  executor  of  his  will.  The 
young  lady  was^then  about  eighteen,  and  if  she  happened  to  die  unmar- 
ried, or  if  married,  without  children,  her  fortune  was  left  to  her  guardian 
and  to  his  heirs.  As  the  interest  of  the  uncle  was  now  incompatible  with 
the  niece,  several  other  relations  hinted  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them 
to  live  together.  Whether  they  were  willing  to  prevent  any  version  of 
slander  against  the  uncle,  in  case  of  the  young  lady’s  death ; whether 
they  had  any  apprehension  of  her  being  in  danger  ; or  whether  they  were 
only  discontented  with  the  father’s  disposition  of  his  fortune,  and  there- 
fore propagated  rumours  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  possessed  it,  can- 
not be  known ; the  uncle,  however,  took  his  niece  in  his  house  near 
Epping  Forest,  and  soon  afterwards  she  disappeared. 

Great  inquiry  was  made  after  her,  and  it  appearing  that  on  the  day  she 
was  missing,  she  went  out  with  her  uncle  into  the  forest,  and  that  be 
returned  without  her,  he  was  taken  into  custody.  A few  da}’s  afterwards 
he  went  through  a long  examination,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he 
went  out  with  her,  and  pretended  that  she  found  means  to  loiter  behind 
him  as  they  were  returning  home;  that  he  sought  her  in  the  forest  as 
soon  as  he  missed  her ; and  that  he  knew  not  where  she  was,  or  what  was 
become  of  her.  This  account  was  thought  improbable,  and  his  apparent 
interest  in  the  death  of  his  ward,  and  perhaps  the  petulant  zeal  of  other 
relations,  concurred  to  arise  and  strengthen  suspicions  against  him,  and 
he.  was  detained  in  custody.  Some  new  circumstances  were  every  day 
rising  against  him.  It  was  found  that  the  young  lady  had  heen  addressed 
by  a neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had,  a few  days  before  she  was  miss- 
ing,  set  out  on  a journey  to  the  north,  and  that  she  had  declared  she 
would  marry  him  when  he  returned;  that  her  uncle  had  frequently 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  match  in  very  strong  terms';  that  she 
bad  often  wept  and  reproached  him  with  unkindness,  and  an  abuse  of 
his  power.  A woman  was  also  produced,  who  swore  that  on  the  day  the 
young  lady  was  missing,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  she  was 
coming  through  the  forest,  and  heard  a woman's  voice  expostulating 
with  great  eagerness;  upon  which  she  drew  nearer  the  place,  and,  before 
she  saw  any  person,  heard  the  same  voice  say,  “ Don’t  kill  me,  uncle  ; 
don  t kill  me,  upon  which  she  was  greatly  terrified,  and  immediately 
lieanng  the  report  of  a fire-arm  very  near,  she  made  all  the  haste  she 
could  from  the  spot,  but  could  not  rest  in  her  mind  till  she  had  told  what 
had  happened. 

Such  was  the  general  impatience  to  punish  a man  who  had  murdered 
his  niece  to  inherit  her  lortune,  that  upon  this  evidence  he  was  condemned 
and  exeeuted. 


MILITARY  EXECUTIONS  IN  HYDE-PARK.— In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  1388,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice  in  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  were  executed  here  for  high  treason  ; and  all 
military  criminals  who  were  sentenced  to  death  by  courts’  martial, 
were  taken  to  a spot  within  the  wall  of  Hyde  Park,  and  there  suffered 
death,  by  being  shot.  This  spot  is  identified  by  a stone  against  which  the 
unfortunate  delinquent  was  placed,  and  which  was  visible  till  within  the 
last  few  years.  'The  situation  of  the  stone  is  correctly  laid  down  in  a 
plan  of  Hyde  Park,  at  Kew  Palace  ; it  was  only  a few  yards  from  Cum- 
berland Gate,  and  when  the  entrance  to  the  Park  was  enlarged,  this  stone 
was  found  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  that  to  prevent  trouble,  it 
was  left  there,  and  is  now  scarcely  discernable  amidst  the  verdure  of  the 
spot  where  it  was  originally  placed.  November  the  26th,  1747,  a court 
martial  was  held  at  Whitehall,  General  Wade  being  President,  when 
Serjeant  Smith  was  tried  for  desertion.  He  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  Hyde  Park  ; the  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  llt’n  of  December  following.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  place  of  execution  by  the  minister  of  the  Savoy,  escorted  by  a party 
of  the  foot-guards;  when  the  sentence  having  been  read  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  he  was  marched  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  was 
hanged  on  a gibbet  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  buried  near  it.  This 
is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  an  execution  by  the  gibbet  in  Hyde 
Park,  all  other  military  criminals  being  shot ; but  in  this  case  it  was 
thought  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to  check  frequent  desertion. 
January  .5th,  1756,  John  M’Gew  was  shot,  at  the  stone  before  mentioned, 
for  desertion  : on  this  occasion  two  hundred  recruits  were  drawn  up  to 
witness  the  awful  ceremony.  May  24th,  1756,  William  Goodman  was 
shot  at  the  usual  place,  for  desertion,  having  committed  the  same  crime 
four  different  times,  and  been  pardoned.  Military  punishment  by  flog- 
ing  has  taken  place  in  Hyde  Park: — August  6th,  1716,  two  soldiers 
were  flogged  to  death  in  Hyde  Park,  for  having  worn  oak  boughs  in  their 
hats  on  the  29th  of  May. 

SEVERE  WINTER. — A Silesian  chronicle  states,  that  the  winter 
of  17  JO  was  so  severe  in  that  part  of  Euro])e,  that  whilst  the  stove  in 
one  part  of  a room  was  red  hot;  water  placed  near  the  window  was 
frozen,  and  water  thrown  from  a third  floor  became  ice  before  it  reached 
the  ground  ! “ It  was  impossible  (says  the  chronicler)  to  walk  a hundred 
yards  in  the  open  air  against  the  wind,  without  the  face  being  frozen. 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  all  the  ponds  were  frozen  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  fish  died  ; domestic  animals  were  frozen  to  death  in  their  stables, 
as  were  the  birds  in  the  woods,  and  the  game  in  the  forests.  Three 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  cold  in  Sweden,  and  80,000 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  frozen  to  death  in  Hungary.” 
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SKELETON  OF  A BOY  FOUND  IN  ST.  BOTOLPH’S  CHURCH. 

The  above  engraving  is  an  exact  representation  of  a boy  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  was  found  erect  with  his  clothes  on,  in  a vault  under  St. 
Botolph’s  Aldgate  church,  in  the  year  1742.  The  boy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  shut  up  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in  London,  1665,  as  the 
• vault  had  not  been  opened  from  that  period  till  the  time  above  mentioned, 
when  the  church  was  pulled  down.  The  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
this  boy,  is,  that  his  skin,  fibres,  and  intestines,  are  all  dried,  and  very 
little  of  his  bones  appear,  his  weight  was  about  eighteen  pounds,  and  he 
was  exhibited  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  at  2s.  fid.  admission.  We  have 
■copied  our  engraving  from  a very  rare  print,  published  at  the  period. 

THE  FATAL  KISS  OF  THE  VIRGIN.— In  the  volume  of  the 
Archeologia  of  the  society  of  Antiquaries  is  a very  interesting  narrative  of 
some  researches  made  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  of  Wilsbridge,  as  to  the  use  and 
existence  in  Germany  of  that  dreadful  instrument  of  torture  and  death, 
the  “ Jungfern  Kuss,  or  Kiss  of  the  Virgin.”  Mr.  Pearsall,  at  Nuremburg, 
in  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Town-hall,  ascertained  the  precise 
spot  where  the  machine  had  stood  : — “The  figure,”  said  he,  “ stood  at 
the  brink  of  a trap-door  5 and  when  the  individual  who  had  suffered  by 
its  embraces  was  released  from  them,  he  fell  downwards  through  it  on  a 
sort  of  cradle  of  swords,  placed  in  a vault  underneath,  and  which  were 
so  arranged  as  to  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  which  dropt  into  running 
water  over  which  the  machine  stood.  He  could  not  tell  me  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  machine  operated,  but  said  that  he  understood  it 
to  have  been  thus  : two  wooden  cylinders  were  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  extend  right  across  the  inferior  vault ; into  the  front  of 
each  of  these  cylinders  were  screwed  a great  many  iron  blades,  which 
projected  in  the  face  of  each  other,  and  crossed  each  other  like  scissor- 
blades  ; and  into  the  rear  of  the  same  cylinders  were  screwed  an  equal 
number  of  curved  bars  of  iron.  The  cylinders,  being  thus  armed,  were 
put  in  equilibrio  by  means  of  weights,  and  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  bars 
on  strong  beams,  so  that  when  anything  heavy  fell  from  above  on  the 
blades,  they  were  put  in  motion,  and  made  to  perform  a cutting  move- 
ment. I deed  not  say  that  in  this  manner  the  body  of  a man  must  have 
been  soon  minced  to  pieces.  1 must  recal  to  mind  a toy  which  the 
reader  has  perhaps  been  familiar  with  in  infancy,  and  which  was  in 
England  called  the  Prancing  Dragoon  ; for  there  must,  I apprehend,  have 
been  the  same  principle  of  movement  in  both.”  In  the  castle  of  Feistritz, 
belonging  to  Baron  Diedrick,  a collector  of  antiquities,  Mr,  Pearsall 
found  the  dreadful  instrument,  which  the  B.aron  had  purchased,  and 
thus  describes  it : — “The  construction  of  the  figure  was  simple  enough. 
A skeleton  formed  of  bars  and  hoops,  was  coated  over  with  sheet 
iron,  which  was  laid  on  and  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a Nurem- 
berg'citizen’s  wife  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  mantle  then  generally 
worn  by  that  class  of  persons.  The  front  of  it  opened  like  folding  doors, 
the  two  halves  of  the  front  part  of  it  being  connected  by  hinges  with  the 


back  part.  On  the  inside  of  its  right  breast  are  thirteen  quadrangular 
poinards.  There  are  eight  of  these  on  the  inside  of  the  left  breast,  and 
two  on  the  inside  of  the  face.  These  last  were  clearly  intended  for  the 
eyes  of  the  victim,  who  must  have  therefore  gone  backwards  into  it, 
and  have  received,  in  an  upright  position,  in  his  breast  and  head,  the 
blades  to  which  he  was  exposed.  That  this  machine  had  been  formerly 
used  cannot  be  doubted,  because  there  are  evident  blood  stains  yet  visible 
on  its  breast  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its  pedestal.  How  it  was  worked 
is  not  known,  for  the  mechanism  which  caused  it  to  open  and  shut  is  no 
longer  attached  to  it ; but  that  there  was  some  such  mechanism  is  clear 
from  the  holes  and  sockets  which  have  been  cut  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  pedestal,  showing  the  points  where  parts  of  the  apparatus  intended  to 
work  it  must  have  been  inserted.  It  stands  at  present  on  castors,  and 
there  are  two  iron  springs  which  its  present  proprietor  has  caused  to  be 
placed  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  sides  to  open  whenever  it  is 
moved  forward  ; but  this  is  mere!}'  done  to  startle  those  who  see  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  without  any  idea  of  explaining  the  means  by  which  it 
was  anciently  made  to  perform  its  office.” — Mr.  Pearsall  further  says, 
“ At  Vienna  he  found  a tower  overhanging  a canal,  in  which  building 
one  of  these  murderous  machines  had  been  placed  ; and  when  the  water 
beneath  at  any  time  became  redder  that  usual,  the  current  saying  among 
the  commonalty  still  was,  ‘ So  the  Virgin  has  been  at  her  work  again  !’ 

WATCHING  THE  DEAD. — Passing  through  Glasgow,  in  1 825,  we 
fell  in  at  the  hotel  with  a gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  we  had  left  Jamaica  but  twelve  months  before,  it  naturally 
followed  that  a sort  of  intimacy  sprung  up  between  us  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  presuming,  therefore,  on  his 
good  sense,  we  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  the  cause  of  a remarkable 
scar  which  be  bad  on  his  forehead  1 He  replied,  without  hesitation,  that 
when  a youth,  he  had  been  sent  to  a relation  in  Dominica,  a general 
merchant,  or  storekeeper  there,  and  that  he  became  his  clerk.  After  a 
short  residence  in  the  island,  the  relation,  who  lived  some  distance  from 
Roscan,  the  principal  town  in  Dominica,  was  attacked  with  fevei’,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  died.  According  to  custom,  be  was  within  a few  hours 
after  shrouded  and  placed  in  his  coffin  ; and,  as  the  narrator  was  the 
only  white  person  within  a considerable  distance,  he  was  requested  by 
the  brown  housekeeper  and  the  other  attendants  of  the  supposed  deceased, 
to  sit  up  with  the  corpse.  Feeling  drowsy  towards  day-break,  he  laid 
his  head  upon  the  table,  his  face  being  towards  the  coffin,  and  the  door 
to  his  right,  and  fell  into  a dose.  He  could  not  have  been  long  asleep, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a strange  noise,  and,  lifting  up  his  head,  to 
his  horror  he  beheld  the  corpse,  shrouded  in  its  hideous  grave-clothes, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  coffin,  having  pushed  off  the 
lid,  which  had  been  laid  over  it,  but  not  nailed  down.  His  fears  were  so 
extreme  that  for  a few  moments  be  could  not  stir  ; but  as  the  corpse 
projected  one  leg,  in  the  act  of  getting  out  of  the  coffin,  his  terror  ani- 
mating him  with  desperate  resolution,  he  rushed  to  the  door  and  plunged 
headlong  down  stairs.  The  noise  of  his  fall  brought  all  the  inmates  to 
the  spot,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  gentleman  was  not  dead,  but 
had  only  been  entranced.  He  recovered  perfectly  in  a few  days,  and 
lived  many  years  after ; whereas  our  narrator  had  fractured  his  skull, 
and  never  thoroughly  recovered  his  health  until  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land.— Anatomy  of  Sleep, 

HORRIBLE  DEATH  BY  RATS.— In  1839,  the  remains  of  a hu- 
man being  were  discovered  under  singular  circumstances,  arising  oilt  of 
a mode  of  living  little  known,  that  is,  of  a class  of  people,  who  wade 
through  the  common  sewers  in  search  of  what  might  have  escaped  through 
the  drains.  Two  men  belonging  to  this  class  proceeded  to  the  sewer  by 
the  river  side,  at  the  end  of  Essex-street,  Strand,  into  which  they  walked 
to  seek  for  money,  or  other  property  which  might  have  escaped  as  above 
described ; and,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  picked  up  no  less 
than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  An  unusual  course  was  then  taken 
by  them,  and  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Temple  Bar.  At  the  end  of 
Shire-lane  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a man  in  a sitting  posture,  the 
skull  lying  by  its  side,  and  the  legs  separated  from  it.  The  skeleton  was 
placed  in  a shell,  and  conveyed  to  the  ‘‘  Ship,”  in  Essex-street.  At  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  day.  Inspector  Mullins,  of  the  F division,  ac- 
companied by  Serjeants  Selway  and  Pocock,  went  up  the  sewer,  knee- 
deep  in  mud,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  some  clue  by  which  the  case 
might  be  unravelled  ; but  their  exertions  were  not  attended  with  success. 
They  fouud  a shoe,  part  of  a pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  the  remains  of 
a leather  apron.  Tlie  body,  and  the  rest  of  the  clothes,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  eaten  by  the  rats  : these  rats  were  of  immense  size.  The  in- 
spector made  soundings  by  the  different  gutters,  and  the  last  spot  was  the 
cheesemonger’s,  aj;  the  corner  of  Pickett-place ; after  which  they  proceeded 
onwards,  to  the  end  of  Shire-lane.  The  place  is  far  above  the  reach  of 
the  tide,  and  the  only  opinion  that  these  facts  warrant  is,  that  the  de- 
ceased was  one  who  followed  the  same  occupation  as  the  persons  before 
mentioned,  and  that  having  got  far  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  sewer, 
he  had  either  lost  bis  way,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  rats,  or  that  he  had 
sat  down  and  was  suffocated  by  the  eflduvia  which  the  inspector  found  to 
prevail. 
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POIiI>Y  BAKER. — The  daiij^hter  of  a reputable  mechanic  at  Con- 
necticut, in  New  England,  soberly,  and,  and  as  is  the  custom  of  that  town, 
religiously  brought  up  ; educated  according  to  her  rank,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  plain  work,  and,  what  in  all  ranks  is  of  more  consequence, 
taken  home  early  from  the  day-school  to  be  instructed  in  the  useful  and 
domestic  duties  of  life.  She  had  given  proofs  of  a strong  understanding, 
but  united  with  it,  what  is  not  often  united,  a beautiful  person,  a capti- 
vating  grace,  and  softness  of  manners,  which,  although  the  principal 
charm  of  a woman,  too  often  incapacitate  theses  for  defence,  and  expose 
them  to  the  attacks  of  seduction.  With  such  attractions,  it  was  her 
fate  and  her  misfortune  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  an  agreeable 
young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town  ; an  intimacy 
quickly  followed,  and  few  of  my  readers  need  be  told  how  soon  such  an 
intercourse  grows  to  a tender  attachment,  and  takes  a softer  name.  They 
experienced  the  usual  difficulties  of  love,  which  are  always  increased  by 
inequality  of  condition,  and  the  chance  for  happiness  proportionably  di- 
minished ; I will  not  describe  the  irritated  pride  and  selfish  resentment 
of  his  parents,  nor  the  tender  anxieties  of  her’s — anxieties  augmented  by 
their  discovering,  too  late,  that  her  affections  were  fixed  on  one  whose 
family  would  never  consent  to  their  union,  and  whose  profligate  cha- 
racter and  violent  passions  convinced  them  he  would  seize  every  op- 
portunity of  gratif3u'ngthem  without  scruple  and  at  all  risks. 

Injunction  and  remonstrance  only  served  to  make  the  young  people 
more  diligent  in  procuring  interviews,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  those 
precious  moments  when  procured.  It  is  not  my  business  to  dwell  on  scenes 
passed  over  in  rapture,  but  recollected  with  regret  ; she  was  thrown  off 
her  guard  by  his  promising  to  marry  her,  and,  with  all  her  good  sense 
and  religious  impressions,  undone.  The  guilty  secret  was  soon  known  ; 
her  relations,  with  a culpable  severity  often  shown  on  such  occasions, 
shut  their  doors  against  her ; and  the  perfidious  betrayer  in  a few  months 
forsook  the  woman  he  had  seduced  ; pregnant,  wretched — without  fame, 
and  without  a friend,  the  agonies  of  tedious  and  difficult  child-birth  were 
added  to  the  loss  of  reputation. 

Women  have  been  often  accused  of  affectation  and  false  delicacy  for 
starting  at  the  shadow  of  indecorum  ; they  do  right,  for  the  barriers  of 
female  modesty  cannot  be  too  strictly  guarded ; the  crowded  capital  and 
the  sequestered  village  perpetually  exemplify  the  rapid  progress  from 
virgin  innocence  to  undaunted  profligacy. 

The  subject  of  our  present  article  is  a case  in  point : this  unhappy 
woman,  the  darling  of  her  family  ; once  doted  on  by  her  lover,  who  had 
she  been  cruel,  still  would  have  been  kind  ; looked  up  to  and  respected 
for  virtue  and  good  sense,  was  now  a wretched  outcast  from  all  decent 
society,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  many  with  less  virtue  but  more 
prudence  than  herself ; and  reduced,  by  a strange  kind  of  base  necessity, 
to  support  herself  and  infant  by  treading  the  paths  of  infamy.  The  glow 
of  revolting  virtue  forsook  her  cheek,  and  the  woman  who  a few  months 
before  would  have  been  embarrassed  by  an  indelicate  allusion,  now  en- 
tered the  noisome  caves  of  prostitution  without  a blush.  Such  conduct 
was  not  passed  over  without  legal  punishment  in  New  England,  at  that 
time  the  land  of  saints,  the  hot-house  of  Calvinistic  Puritanism  ; for  this 
and  other  deviations  from  chastity,  and  for  being  the  mother  of  several 
natural  children,  she  paid  fines,  and  was  imprisoned. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  being  carried  before  a court  of  justice,  in 
order  that  sentence  might  be  pronounced  against  her,  she  addressed  the 
justices  on  the  bench  in  the  following  words,  which  were  taken  down  in 
short-hand  by  a person  on  the  spot : — 

“ I am  a poor  unhappy  woman  who  have  no  money  to  fee  lawyers  to 
plead  for  me,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a livelihood ; I will  not 
trouble  you  with  a long  speech,  for  I do  not  expect  that  you  will  deviate 
from  the  law  in  my  favour  ; all  1 hope  is,  that  you  will  move  the  gover- 
nor in  my  behalf  to  remit  the  fine.  I acknowledge  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I have  been  dragged  before  this  court  on  the  same  account ; I have 
paid  heavy  fines,  I have  been  brought  to  public  punishment  ; I do  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  this  is  agreeable  to  law,  but  since  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  repeal  many  unreasonable  laws,  I take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the 
act  by  which  I am  punished  is  unjust,  and,  in  my  case,  particularly 
severe.  1 have  always  led  an  inoffensive  life  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
I was  born,  and  defy  my  enemies  (if  1 have  any)  to  say  that  I ever 
wronged  man,  woman  or  child.  With  submission  to  this  honourable 
court,  1 cannot  conceive  my  offence  to  be  of  so  unpardonable  a nature  as 
the  law  considers  it : I have  brought  several  fine  children  into  the  world 
at  the  risk  of  my  life;  I have  maintained  them  by  my  own  industry, 
without  burthening  the  township,  and  should  have  done  it  better,  but  for 
the  heavy  charges  and  fines  I have  paid.  Can  it  be  a crime,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  in  a new 
country,  thin  of  inhabitants  I own  1 should  think  it  a praiseworthy 
rather  than  a punishable  action.  I have  deprived  no  woman  of  her  hus- 
band ; I have  not  debauched  or  enticed  any  apprentice;  no  parents  can 
accuse  me  of  seducing  their  son.  I believe  no  one  has  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  me  but  the  minister  and  the  justice,  who  lose,  their  fees  in 
consequence  of  my  having  children  out  of  wedlock.  I ap))cal  to  all  who 
are  present  if  this  be  a fault  of  mine.  You  have  often  told  me  1 do  not 


I want  sense  ; but  I must  be  wretchedly  stupid  not  to  prefer  the  honour- 
able state  of  marriage  to  that  condition  in  which  I have  lived  ; I always 
was  and  still  am  willing  to  marry  ; and  believe  that  all  who  know  me,  are 
convinced  that  I am  not  deficient  in  the  necessary  duties  of  a wife — so- 
briety, industry,  cleanliness,  maternal  affection,  and  frugality.  I never 
refused  an  offer  of  that  sort ; on  the  contrary,  I readily  consented  to  the 
only  proposal  of  marriage  that  was  ever  made  me  : I was  then  a virgin, 
and  confiding  too  readily  in  the  sincerity  of  the  person  who  made  it,  unhap- 
pily lost  mi/  honour  by  credulously  relying  on  his ; on  my  proving  pregnant, 
he  ungenerously  forsook  me ; this  is  no  made-up  story ; the  person  who 
thus  deceived  me  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  is  now  a magistrate.  In- 
deed, I was  not  without  hopes  that  he  would  have  appeared  this  day  on 
the  bench,  to  moderate  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  my  favour;  I should 
then  have  scorned  to  mention  the  circumstance  ; as  it  is,  I cannot  but 
complain  of  harsh  and  unjust  usage  ; that  my  betrayer,  the  first  cause  of 
all  my  faults  and  misfortunes,  should  be  advanced  to  honour  and  prefer- 
ment, whilst  I am  punished  with  infamy  and  stripes.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me,  what  I have  often  been  told,  that  if  there  were  no  act  of 
assembly  in  the  case,  the  precepts  of  religion  are  violated  by  my  trans- 
gression ; if  mine  then  be  a religious  offence,  leave  it  to  a religious 
punishment.  You  have  already  excluded  n>e  from  the  church-commu- 
nion ; why  will  you  increase  my  misery  by  fines  and  whippings  1 Would 
it  not  be  acting  more  rationallj',  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  and 
increasing  number  of  bachelors,  many  of  whom,  from  the  mean  fear  of 
the  expenses  of  a family,  never  sincerely  and  honour.ably  courted  a 
woman  in  their  lives — is  not  theirs  a greater  offence  against  the  public 
good  than  mine  ? Compel  them  by  law,  either  to  marry,  or  to  pay 
double  the  fine  of  fornication  every  year.  What  must  young  women  do  ? 
Custom  forbids  their  making  overtures  to  men  ; they  cannot,  however 
heartily  they  may  wish  it,  get  married  when  they  please  : the  laws  take 
no  care  to  provide  them  husbands,  but  severely  punish  them  if  they  go 
astray.  ” 

Her  judges,  as  well  as  all  present,  were  powerfully  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ease  ; the  offender  was  discharged  without  punish- 
ment, and  a handsome  collection  was  made  for  her  in  court ; the  public 
became  interested  in  her  behalf ; and  her  original  seducer,  either  from' 
salutary  compunction,  or  from  the  latent  seeds  of  affection,  which  had 
been  suppressed,  but  never  wholly  extinguished,  married  her  shortly 
after. 

Can  we,  or  ought  we,  suddenly  to  quit  a subject  which,  sooner  or  later, 
may  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  us  all  ? Which  of  us  has  not,  or  wishes 
not  to  have  (for  I address  only  those  who  have  the  natural  passions  of  a 
man) — which  of  us  has  not,  or  wishes  not  to  have,  a daughter  whom  he 
tenderly  loves,  a wife  whom  he  doats  on  and  adores  1 What  then  must 
be  the  feelings  of  a father,  after  rearing  the  darling  of  his  heart  through 
the  dangers  of  disease  and  infancy  ; after  teaching  her  young  ideas  how 
to  shoot,  and  viewing  with  delight  the  opening  buds  of  corporal  and  in- 
tellectual beauty ; what  mnst  be  his  tortures,  to  have  her  insidiously 
tempted,  if  not  forced,  from  his  house  ; profaned  by  the  lavish  heir  or 
the  hoary  villain  ; an  object  for  the  lust  or  the  barbarity  of  midnight 
ruffians  ; a prey  to  contempt,  penury,  disease,  hunger,  and  cold  ; shiver- 
ing in  the  nauseous  abodes  of  vulgar  obscenity ; blaspheming  in  a watch- 
house,  immured  in  a prison,  and,  lastly,  perishing  on  a dunghilll 

SCENES  OF  HORROR  AT  THE  TAKING  OF  CHIN-KEAN 
FOO. — “ Frightful  were  the  scenes  witnessed  by'  these  men  among  the 
houses  and  enclosures  of  the  city,  as  group  after  group  of  whole  families 
lying  stiffened  in  their  blood,  within  their  own  homestead,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  streets  occupied  by  the  Tartar  troops  and  mandarins,  so 
numerous  and  so  painfully’  interesting  in  their  revolting  details,  as  to 
impress  with  deep  and  lasting  horror  all  who  witnessed  this  happily  rare 
example  of  the  miseries  and  ferocities  of  war.  The  bodies  of  most  of  the 
hapless  little  children  who  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  enthusiasm  and  mad 
despair  of  their  parents  were  found  lying  within  the  houses,  and  usually 
within  the  chamtos  of  the  women,  as  if  each  father  had  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  family  before  consummating  the  dreadful  massacre ; but 
many  corpses  of  boys  were  lying  in  the  streets,  amongst  those  of  horses 
and  soldiers,  as  if  an  alarm  had  spread,  and  they  had  been  stabbed  while 
they  had  been  attempting  to  escape  from  their  ruthless  parents.  In  a 
few  instances  these  poor  little  sufferers  were  found  the  morning  after  the 
assault,  still  breathing,  the  tide  of  life  ebbing  slowly  away,  as  they  lay 
writhing  in  the  agony  of  a broken  spine,  a mode  of  <lestruction  so  cruel 
that,  but  for  the  most  certain  evidence  of  its  reality,  would  not  he  believed. 
In  one  of  the  houses  the  bodies  of  seven  dead  and  dying  persons  were 
found  in  one  room,  forming  a group  which  for  loathsome  horror  was 
perhaps  unequalled.  The  house  was  evidently  the  abode  of  a man  of 
some  rank  and  consideration,  and  the  delicate  forms  and  features  of  the 
sufferers  denoted  them  as  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of  Tartars.  On 
the  floor,  essaying  in  vain  to  put  food  with  a spoon  into  the  mouths  of 
two  young  children  extended  on  a mattress,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  caused  by  the  dislocation  of  their  spines,  sat  an  old  decrepit  man, 
weeping  bitterly  as  he  listened  to  the  piteous  moans  and  convulsive 
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breathings  of  tlie  poor  infants,  while  his  eye  wandered  over  the  ghastly 
relics  of  mortality  around  him.  On  a bed,  near  tiie  dying  children,  lay 
the  body  of  a beautiful  young  woman,  her  limbs  and  apparel  arranged  as 
if  in  sleep.  She  was  cold  and  had  been  long  dead.  One  arm  clasped  her 
neck,  over  which  a silken  scarf  was  thrown,  to  conceal  the  gash  in 
her  throat  which  had  destroyed  her  life.  Near  her  lay  the  corpse  of  a 
woman  somewhat  more  advanced  in  years,  stretched  on  a silk  coverlet, 
her  features  distorted,  and  her  eyes  open  and  fixed,  as  if  she  had  died  by 
poison  or  strangulation.  There  was  no  wound  upon  the  body,  nor  any 
blood  upon  her  person  or  clothes.  A dead  child  stabbed  through  the 
neck,  lay  near  her ; and  in  the  narrow  verandah  adjoining  the  room, 
where  the  corpses  of  two  more  women,  suspended  from  the  rafters  by 
twisted  cloths  wound  round  their  necks.  They  were  both  young — one 
quite  a girl — and  her  features,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  distortion  produced 
by  the  mode  of  her  death,  retained  traces  of  their  original  beauty  sufficient 
to  show  the  lovely  mould  in  which  they  had  been  cast.  From  the  old 
man,  who  appeared  by  his  humble  garb  to  have  been  a servant  or  retainer 
of  the  family  thus  awfully  swept  away,  nothing  could  be  elicited  as  to  the 
mode  or  authors  of  their  death, — nothing  but  unintelligible  signs  of  poig- 
nant distress.  He  was  made  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the  interring 
party,  and  at  once  testified  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  their 
humane  interposition,  assisting  to  carry  the  bodies  down  the  staircase 
into  the  court,  where,  a shallow  grave  having  been  excavated  beneath  the 
pavement,  he  tenderly  placed  them  in  their  sad  resting-place,  and  having 
covered  them  with  clothes,  the  stone  slabs  were  placed  over  their  re- 
mains, The  two  dying  children  shortly  afterwards  breathed  their  last, 
and  were  interred  beside  the  grave  of  their  hapless  relatives.  The  old 
man  remained  in  the  now  silent  abode  of  his  lost  chief,  and  was  seen  no 
more.” — Lieut.  Oulcherlmiy’s  “ Chinese  War,”  jt(st  published. 

A CORPORAIi'S  DISSERTATION  ON  BATTLES  AND 
“ GLORY." — Were  these  memoirs  not  characterized  by  truth,  and  did  I 
deign  to  utter  a single  word  for  which  my  own  personal  experience  did 
not  give  me  the  fullest  authoritj',  I might  easily  make  myself  the  hero  of 
some  strange  and  popular  adventures,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  novel- 
writers,  introduce  my  readers  to  the  great  characters  of  this  remarkable 
time.  These  persons  (I  mean  the  romance  writers),  if  they  take  a drum- 
mer or  a dustman  for  a hero,  somehow  manage  to  bring  him  in  contact 
with  the  greatest  lords  and  most  notorious  personages  of  the  empire,  and 
I warrant  me  there’s  not  one  of  them  but,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Minden,  would  manage  to  bring  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  my  Lord  George 
Sackville,  and  my  Lord  Granb}',  into  presence.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  me  to  have  said  I was  present  when  the  orders  were  brought  to  Lord 
George  to  charge  with  the  cavalry  and  finish  the  rout  of  the  Frenchmen, 
and  when  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  thereby  spoiled  a great  victory.  But 
the  fact  is,  I was  two  miles  olF  from  the  cavalry  when  his  lordship’s  fatal 
hesitation  took  place,  and  none  of  us  soldiers  of  the  line  knew  what  had  oc- 
curred until  we  came  to  talk  about  the  fight  over  our  kettles  in  the  evening, 
and  repose  after  the  labours  of  a hard-fought  day.  I saw  no  one  of  a higher 
rank  that  day  than  rny  colonel  and  a couple  of  orderly  officers  riding  by 
in  the  smoke — no  one  on  our  side,  that  is.  A poor  corporal  (as  I then 
had  the  disgrace  of  being)  is  not  generally  invited  into  the  company  of 
commanders  and  the  great ; but,  in  revenge,  I saw,  I promise  you.  some 
very  good  company  on  the  French  part,  for  their  regiments  of  Lorraine 
and  Royal  Cravate  were  charging  us  all  day  ; and  in  that  sort  of  melee 
high  and  low  are  pretty  equally  received.  I hate  bragging,  but  I cannot 
help  saying  that  I made  a very  close  acquaintance  with  the  colonel  of  the 
Cravates,  for  I drove,  my  bayonet  into  his  body,  and  finished  olF  a poor 
little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and  small,  that  a blow  from  my  pig-tail 
would  have  despatched  him,  I think,  in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket, 
with  which  I clubbed  him  down.  I killed,  besides,  four  more  officers  and 
men,  and  in  the  poor  ensign’s  pocket  found  a purse  of  fourteen  louis  d or 
and  a silver  box'of  sugar-plumbs,  of  which  the  former  present  was  very 
agreeable  to  me.  If  people  would  tell  their  stories  of  battles  in  this  simple 
way,  I think  the  cause  of  truth  would  not  suffer  by  it.  All  I know  of 
this  famous  fight  of  Minden  (except  from  books)  is  told  here  above. 
The  ensign’s  silver  bon-bon  box  and  his  purse  of  gold  ; the  livid  face  of 
the  poor  fellow  as  he  fell ; the  huzzas  of  the  men  of  my  company  as  I 
went  out  under  a smart  fire,  and  rifled  him  their  shouts  and  curses  as 
we  came  hand  in  hand  with  the  Frenchmen, — these  are,  in  truth,  not  very 
digtiified  recollections,  and  had  best  be  passed  over  briefly.  When  my 
kind  friend  Fagan  was  shot,  a brother  captain,  and  his  very  good  friend, 
turned  to  Lieutenant  R.awson,  and  said,  “Fagan’s  down;  Rawson, 
there’s  your  company.”  It  was  all  the  epitaph  my  brave  patron  got.  “ I 
should  have  left  you  a hundred  guineas,  Redmond,”  were  his  last  words  to 
me,  “ but  for  a cursed  run  of  ill-luck  last  night  at  faro  ; and  he  gave  me  a 
faint  squeeze  of  the  hand  ; and,  as  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  I left  him. 
When  we  came  back  to  our  old  ground,  which  we  presently  did,  he  was 
lying  there  still,  but  he  was  dead.  Some  of  our  people  had  already  torn 
off  his  epaulets,  and,  no  doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse.  Such  knaves  and 
ruffians  do  men  in  war  become  ! it  is  well  for  gentlemen  to  talk  of  the 
age  of  chivalry ; but  remember  the  starving  brutes  whom  they'  lead — 


men  nursed  in  poverty,  entirely  ignorant,  made  to  take  a pride  in  deeds 
of  blood — men  who  can  have  no  amusement  hut  in  drunkeness,  debauch, 
and  plunder.  It  is  with  these  shocking  instruments  that  your  great 
warriors  and  kings  have  been  doing  their  murderous  work  in  the  world  ; 
and  while,  for  instance,  we  are  at  the  present  moment  admiring  the  “ Great 
Frederick,”  as  we  call  him,  and  his  philosophy,  and  his  liberality',  and 
his  military  genius,  I,  who  have  served  him,  and  been,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  scenes  of  which  that  great  spectacle  is  composed,  can  only  look  at  it 
with  horror.  What  a number  of  items  of  human  crime,  misery,  and 
slavery,  to  form  that  sum-total  of  glory!  I can  recollect  a certain  day, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  a farm-house  in  which 
some  of  us  entered  ; and  how  the  old  woman  and  her  daughter  served  us, 
trembling,  to  wine  ; and  how  we  got  drunk  over  the  wine,  and  the  house 
was  in  a flame  presently  ; and  woe  betide  the  wretched  fellow  afterwards 
who  came  home  to  look  for  his  house  and  his  children. 

EFFECTS  OF  SUGAR  IN  DIET.— M.C.  Chorat  has  stated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  that  he  made  seventeen  experiments  on  dogs, 
and  ascertained  that  in  some  cases  the  sugar  tended  to  fatten  the  animal 
and  in  others  turned  to  bile.  In  the  first  case  there  was  in  general  a ten- 
dency to  constipation ; in  the  other  the  bowels  were  relaxed.  The  author 
observes,  that  milk  as  well  as  sugar  has  the  tendency  of  fattening  or  cre- 
ating bile,  according  to  the  sy'stems  of  the  persons  who  use  it  exclusively, 
or  make  it  the  principal  article  of  food  ; and  where  bile  is  thus  created, 
a diarrhoea  ensues,  which  causes  a wasting  of  the  solids.  The  value  of 
his  experiments  consists  in  their  having  been  made  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question,  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  article  may  be  used  in  diet  with  due  regard  for  health.  Few  of  our 
own  species  have  ever  made  sugar  exclusively  their  diet ; and  we  have 
had  comparatively  but  uncertain  evidence  as  to  its  effects.  The  reporter 
in  Galignani  observes,  that  the  celebrated  Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and 
privations,  so  injured  the  tone  of  his  stomach,  that  he  was  unable  at  times 
to  take  any  other  food  than  sugar,  which  in  his  case  was  easy  of  digestion. 
It  has  been  stated  by  his  personal  friends  that  in  some  of  his  last  cam- 
paigns he  would  live  for  weeks  together  upon  sugar  alone  as  a solid,  with 
pure  water  as  a liquid  ; but,  probably,  in  999  cases  out  of  1000,  this  diet 
would  have  soon  brought  the  person  adopting  it  to  the  grave  ; for  al- 
though the  nutritive  powers  of  sugar  are  well  known,  inasmuch  as  sac- 
charine matter  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  our  sustenance,  y'et  it  is  equally 
true,  that  with  many  the  excessive  use  of  sugar  brings  on  indigestion  in 
its  worst  forms.  Where  the  digestion  is  feeble,  excess  of  nutriment,  in- 
stead of  being  t(bsorbed  generally  in  the  system,  turns  to  bile,  and  causes 
debility  and  wasting  to  a high  degree. — Athenceum. 

SOMETHING  NEW.— The  Sihle  states,  that  Dr.  Junod,  of  Paris, 
has  invented  a new  method,  which  he  terms  hemospasic,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a number  of  diseases.  'Fhis  method  consists  in  the  employment  of 
a pneumatic  apparatus  of  a peculiar  construction,  in  which  the  arm  or  leg 
is  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  blood  to  the  extremities  without  diminish- 
ing the  mass  of  this  liquid,  'riiis  apparatus,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  use,  both  amongst  the  public  and  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  has 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Paris.  It 
gained  for  its  author  the  ,V!ontyon  prize,  together  with  the  congratula- 
tions and  the  thanks  of  the  council-general  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES. — The  incalculable 
greatness  of  the  evil  influence  which  ignorance  in  its  women  must  bring 
to  bear  on  any  community,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  a race  of  truly 
enlightened  women  to  produce,  in  their  turn,  a more  enlightened  race  of 
men,  are  certainly  very  good  public  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
system  towards  women.  But  far  from  being  the  only  reasons — as  is 
often  assumed — neither  of  these  is  the  best  or  truest  argument  for  doing 
away  with  a system  so  partial  and  injurious.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a 
human  soul,  and  its  infinitely  capability  of  improvement,  are  the  true 
reasons  for  the  culture  of  any  human  being,  woman  no  less  than  man. 
The  grand  plea  for  woman  sharing  with  man  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion is,  that  every  rational  being  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  for  his  or  her 
own  individual  sake..  The  first  object  in  the  education  of  evei-y  mind 
ought  to  be  its  own 'development.  Doubtless,  the  improvement  of  the 
influence  exerted  upon  others  will  be  a necessary  consequence ; but  it 
ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  first  inducement  to  it.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom,  even  of  the  most  liberal  in  these  matters,  to  urge  the  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  women,  rather  as  a means  of  improving  man, 
than  as,  in  itself,  an  end  of  intrinsic  excellence,  which  certainly  seems  to 
us  the  first  and  greatest  consideration.  Almost  all  the  public  money 
given  in  aid  of  education  is  employed  in  removing  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  that  sex  which  possesses  the  power  of  granting  the  money  ; and 
the  individual  members  of  which,  if  they  be  so  much  stronger  of  intellect 
as  they  pretend  to  be,  are  more  able  to  remove  obstacles  for  themselves, 
or  to  advance  in  spite  of  them.  In  almost  every  town  of  a few  thousand 
inhabitants  there  are  endowed  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  citi- 
zens ; but  in  almost  every  case  the  daughters  are  entirely  neglected ; 
that  is,  neglected  in  a public  sense.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  they  are 
neglected  by  their  individual  parents  : such  instruction  as  these  can  pro- 
cure for  them,  we  dare  say  they  do ; but  there  is  no  combination — no 
laying  of  heads  together — no  public  care,  in  short,  is  taken  to  provide 
means  for  the  education  of  girls,  as  is  done  for  that  of  boys.  This  in- 
attention and  indifference  we  consider  to  be  an  evil  of  which  the  sex  may 
justly  complain.  It  is  a grievance  which,  besides  being  unfair  in  itself, 
leads  to  evils  and  prejudices. — Mrs.  Hugo  Reid. 

SINGULAR  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. — In  looking  over  a 
file  of  old  papers,  we  find  a paragraph  under  date  “ May  27, 1793,”  as 
follows: — “John  Frost  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon,  and  found  guilty 
of  uttering  seditious  expressions  at  the  Percy  coffee-house,  Rathbone- 
place.  The  seditious  words  were  ; — ‘ I am  for  equality.  I see  no  reason 
why  one  man  should  be  greater  than  another.  I would  have  no  King, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country  is  a bad  one.”  Mr.  Frost  was  I 
sentenced  to  he  struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys,  to  be  imprisoned  six 
months,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  give  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour.— Manchester  Guardian. 

EPITAPH 

On  a Tombstone  at  Gunwalloa,  near  Helstone,  Cornwall. 


Shall  we  all  die  1 
We  shall  die  all. 

All  die  shall  we  1 
Die  all  we  shall. 

PORIVS  OP  TICKET,  tobe^SSued  6th  APRSI. 


The.  Holder  of  this  Ticket 
is  entitled,  with  Twenty-four 
other  consecutive  Tickets,  to 
One  Copy  of  Mr.  West’s  cele- 
brated Picture  of  the  Death 
OF  Lord  Nelson,  to  be  pre- 
sented gratuitously  with  “ 'The 
Guide  to  Life,”  on  the 
ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

BATTLE  OP  TRAFALGAR, 

21st  OC'T.,  1844. 


BURNING  IN  A TRANCE.— Pliny  tells  us,  that  Aulius  Aviola,  - 
having  fallen  into  a trance,  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Preparations  were 
made  and  concluded  for  the  obsequies  ; he  was  carried  to  the  funeral 
pile,  and  the  fire  lighted — though  he  was  all  the  time  conscious,  but  un- 
able to  move  or  speak.  At  length  the  agony  of  anticipated  death,  or 
perhaps  the  acute  pain  of  burning,  broke  the  spell,  and  he  called  aloud  to 
those  around  the  pile.  But  alas  ! it  was  too  late  to  save  him,  the  flames 
had  taken  uncontrollable  possession  of  the  inflammable  pyre,  which,  fed 
•by  pils  and  spices  copiously  heaped  upon  it,  blazed  with  great  fury ; and 
'thtp  the  temporary  disenchainment  of  his  voice  served  only  to  inform  his 
friends  that  they  had  burned  him  alive  ! — Anatomy  of  Steep. 


‘‘  England  expects  that  every  Man  this  day  will  do  his  Duty  I” 


A GRAND  NATIONAL  PRESENT  FROM 

THE  DEATH  WARRANT,  OR  GUIDE  TO  LIFE, 

To  its  Six  Months’  Subscribers.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Three  Halfpence. 

The  Proprietors  of  ‘‘  The  Death  Warrant”  have  much  gratification  in  announcing 
to  their  Subscribers,  as  commemorative  of  the  unexampled  success  of  their  amus- 
ing and  instructive  Journal,  are  preparing  to  present  to  all  Subscribers  for  Six 
Months  a magnificent  Engraving  on  Steel,  printed  on  superb  Drawing  Paper, 
measuring  Thirty-six  Inches  by  Twenty-four,  the  subject 

TSK  9SATH  OF  I.OH.B  N’HX.SON, 

The  Hero  of  Trafalgar,  on  Board  the  'Victory.  The  Design  hy  the  celebrated 
West — the  Engraving  by  Heath. 

Mr.  West,  conceiving  that  tlie  Victory  of  Trafalgar  demanded  a Painting  every 
way  appropriate  to  its  dignity  and  high  national  importance,  has  formed  it  into 
an  Epic  composition,  as  best  calculated  to  heighten  so  grand  a subject,  for  this 
purpose  he  has  placed  the  immortal  Nelson  wounded  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
his  ship,  the  “ V Ictory,”  ^itji  the  Captain  (Sir  Thomas  Hardy)  holding  the  dying 
hero  with  one  hand,  andj  from  a paper  in  the  other,  announcing  to  him  the  num- 
ber of  ships  taken  from  the  enemy’s  combined  fleets,  while  the  surrounding  groups 
of  gallant  officers  and  men  are  sympathizing  in  the  sufferings  of  their  expiring 
Friend  and  Commander.  The  wounded  and  dead  in  the  several  groups  are.  intro- 
duced as  Episodes,  to  commemorate  with  honour  those  who  fell  in  the  greatest 
Naval  Triumph  ever  reqorded  in  English  History.  The  ships  in  the.distaricg'His- 
play  the  flags  and  signals  of  the  other  triumphant  British  Admirals,  as  well  as  the 
vessels  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  which  are  marked  with  all  the  wreck  of  Battle, 
Destruction,  and  Defeat,  . . . 

To  meet  the  expected  almost  overwhelming  demand,  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Gums  TO  Life  have  availed  themselves  of  the  newly-discovdred  power  of  multi- 
plying the  Plates  by  means  of  the  Electric  Battery,  and  are  fully  prepared,  .with 
ONE  HUNDRED  PLATES,  to  issue  a MILLION  COPIES! 

The  GUIDE  to  LIFE  will  also  contain,  from  Week  to  Week,  an  Original  Life  of 
Nelson,  by  the  late  Br.  Southey,  replete  with  Incidents  and  Illustrations,  depicting 
every  event  from  the  Cradle  of  our  Hero  to  his  Entombment  in  St.  Paul’s.  With 
One  Thousand  Engravings. 

OUTLINE  KEV. — 1.  Mr.  Collingwood,  Midshipman.  2.  Mr.  Ogilby,  Master’s 
Mate.  3.  A Sicilian  Seaman.  4.  Mr.  Scott’s  Servant.  5.  Mr.  Scott,  Secretars  to 
Lord  Nelson.  6.  Lieut.  Rotely,  Royal  Marines.  7.  A Seaman.  8.  James  Backen* 
Seaman.  '9.  A Seaman.  10.  Ditto,  tl.  Captain  Adair’s  Servant.  12.  Captain 
Adair,  Royal  Marines.  13.  Mr.  Rivers,  Midshipman.  14.  A Seaman.  15.  Royal 
Marine.  16.  Serjeant  Seeker,  Royal  Marines,  ly.  Mr.  Cheesemau,  Master’s  Mate. 
18.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Midshipman.  ip.  Mr.  Wertenburgh,  Assistant  Surgeon.  20. 
Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson. ' 21.  Mr.  Smith,  Assistant  Surgeon.  22. Mr. 
Beatty,  Surgeon.  23.  LORD  NELSON.  24.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Captain  of 
the  “Victory.”  25.  Saunddrs.  26.  Mr.  Buckley,  Midshipman.  27.  Lieut,  king. 
28.  Mr,  Goble,  Secretary.  29.  Lieut.  Williams.  30'.  Lieut.  Bligh.  31.  FirsfLieut. 
QuUlam.  32,  The  Helmsman.  33.  Mr.  Rivers,  Gunner.  34.  Mr.  Wynn.  3.5.  A 
Seaman.  3&  Mj^rine.  37.  Lie'at.  Peake,  Royal  Marines.  38.  A Marine.  39.  Ditto. 
40.  Lieut.  Re^es,  Jtoyal  Marines.  41.  A Marine.  42.  Ditto.  43.  Ditto.  44.  Ditto. 
45.  Ditto.  46.  Mr".  Carey,  Midshipman.  47.  Lieut.  Pasco,  R.N.,  Signal  Master. 

48.  Mr.  Robins,  Signal  Midshipman.  49.  Mr.  Randall,  ditto.  50.  Mr.  Palmer,  ditto. 

61.  Master  of  the  “ Victory.”  52.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  Ser  vant.  63.  Drummond, 
a Seaman.  54.  Mr.  Westphall,  Midshipman.  55.  Mr.  Roberts,  Midshipman.  56. 
A Seaman.  57  Lieut.  Ram.  58.  Sanders,  a Powder  Boy.  59.  The  Royal  Sove- 
reign Lord  Collingwood  60.  French  Signal.  61.  The  “ Britannia,”  Lord  Northesk. 

62.  The  “ Santissima  Trinidada,”  Spanish  Ship  of  120  Guns.  63.  “ La  Redoubt- 
able,” French  Ship,  80  Guns.  64.  Signal  for  Close  Action.  65.  Signals.  66.  TAc 
Sigrtal  “ England  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Ehily.”  67.  Spanish  Colours  of 
Ships  taken.  68.  French  ditto,  ditto. 

The  OUTLINE  KEY  to  Mr.  WEST’S  PICTURE,  same  size  as  Plate,  will  be  pub- 
lished, price  1.5.,  with  Reference  Figures,  explanatory  of  the  Name  and  Capacity  of 
each  Person,  figuring  on  board  the  “Victory”  on  that  memorable  day,  the  21st 
of  October,  1805. 

Terms: — Six  Months’  Subscriptions  to  the  “ The  Guide  to  Life.”  with  gratuitous 
Gift  of  Plate  (originally  published  at  Two  Guineas),  3s.  6d.  Outline  Key,  ■with 
Sixty-eight  Reference  Figures,  size  of  Plate,  Is.  Subscriptions  to  commence  im- 
mediately. 

The  Plan  of  Distribution,  and  how  to  obtain  the  Plate  : — A ticket  will  be  deliveted 
with  each  Copy  for  Twenty-five  consecutive  Wesks,  commencing  6tlr  April ; me 
holder  of  Twenty- five  Tickets  to  be  entitled  to  the  Plate.  To  avoid  accidents,  im- 
mediate Subscriptions  must  commence. 

A Registration  Itee  of  3s.  for  a mounted  Specimen  Plate,  varnished  and  stretched, 
will  be  supirlied  to  any  Agent  on  application  to  Mr  Coomdes,  Carver  and  Gilder, 

49,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsvendors,  and.  Agents,  tlironghout  the 
Country. 
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